THE POETIC IMAGE
'The champaign with its endless fleece of feathery grasses everywhere*,
and that of the beedes blindly groping among the honey-meal, no lass
than by the emotional situation of the two lovers.
The images in a poem are like a series of mirrors set at different
angles so that, as the theme moves on, it is reflected in a number of
different aspects. But they are magic mirrors: they do not merely
reflect the theme, they give it life and form; it is in their power to make
a spirit visible.
Now I am not disposed to think that Browning built the hall of
mirrors, represented by Two in the Campagna, from a blue-print. He
did not ask himself what image would best represent 'the pain of finite
hearts that yearn*, and, after long deliberation, decide that five beedes
in a fennel cup would do the trick nicely. I imagine him, rather, brood-
ing upon the theme of human love, its aspirations and dissatisfactions;
and suddenly, thrown up by memory, or present observation perhaps,
the beetles appear, tugging at his sleeve, so to speak, and whispering
*We are important, you need us*. And similarly *the champaign with
its endless fleece* was not deliberately chosen as a symbol of 'infinite
passion*, but rather drawn into the magnetic field of a theme which was
just so much the more clearly realized when it appeared.
This is not to say that poems have never been composed on lines of
imagery laid down in advance. George Herbert surely did it time and
again; and his great poem, The Collar, shows how successful this
method may be. It is an example of the strictly functional use of images;
their use, that is, to point a theme already defined. The central image,
the spiritual rope by which the Christian is tied to his God, would
represent an idea so familiar to Herbert's contemporaries that the
boldest exploration of it could hardly take them far out of their
.depth. At first Herbert subtly hints at the tie, by seeming to deny Its
existence:
. I struck the board, and cried, No more
I will abroad.
What? shall I ever sigh and pine?
My lines and life are free: free as the road
Loose as the wind, as large as store.
Shall I be still in suit?
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